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NARRATIVE. 








OVERRULING PROVIDENCE. 
ExTRACT FROM AN UNPUBLISHED TALE FOR YOUTH. 

The Islanders as usual, now prepared themselves 
to assist each other in gathering their harvest of 
hay and early grain. And when the important day 
arrived on which they were to commence their 
united labors, nature as ifin unison with the friend- 
ly sentiments that inspired her children, produced 
one of her most enchanting scenes. 

The fields gently waving, as the rambling zephyrs 
passed over them, resembled the ocean waves, 
when impelled by soft winds, they playfully chace 
each other to and from the shore, their uplifted 
edges glittering with rays of light. 

And now matured by an ardent summer’s sun, 
many a gorgeous flower peered high its blooming 
head, as if demanding admiration. The sky was 
one clear blue arch, cloudless and serene. The 
air bland and invigorating. Indeed it was a 
day calculated to excite every agreeable emotion 
ofthe soul. It is not surprising then that every 
individual on the Island who could be of any ser- 
vice, should most cheerfully contribute his or her 
share to the operations of the day, and there might 
have been seen, mothers and daughters busily en- 
gaged in the field, raking hay, and otherwise 
assisting their husbands, fathers and brothers, 
while the fragrance of the new mown grass wafted 
about by the pure breeze, exhilerated the spirits 
of these happy people, imparting buoyancy and 
gaiety to every heart. The first day, as might 
be expected, was devoted to Mr. Conwell. The 
beautiful moonlight evening which followed, was 
aseason of special enjoyment to all, the younger 
ones amusing themselves in various rural sports 
and feats. As Mr. Conwell possessed a little ro- 
mance in his nature and a good share of sensibili- 
ty, there was a charm in his conversation which 
generally secured him the utmost attention. The 
young people in particular, who were attached to 
him, gladly embraced every opportunity to listen 
to his entertaining stories or discourse. ‘‘ Well, 
my children,” said he, as one after another they 
had assembled around him, ‘‘ you all have the 
glow of health on your cheeks and joy sparkles 
in your eyes, nor is it a matter of wonder, that 
people so blessed as we are should be happy. See 
yonder, what a provision our Heavenly Father 
has made for us and our cattle, and our fields will 
yet yield us abundance of whatever may minister 
toour necessities and comforts. How thankful 
we ought to be to the great giver of all, for our 
numerous blessings, and that we are so happily 
situated remote from the bustling world.” 

** How did you happen to find out this dear Is- 
land?”? asked one of the boys. ‘‘ We did not hap- 
pen to find it,”? said Mr. Conwell, ‘‘but a kind 
Providence guided us here.” 

“And how were you guided?” it was asked, 
“did any good man tell you to come here? as we 
read in the Bible, that angels and good prophets 
told people to go or stay as the Lord wanted them 
todo?” ** No, my dear,” answered Mr. Con- 
well, ‘mankind have not been directed in that 
manner since the New Testament was given to 
the world. This is now our guide, and it will di- 
rect us into all truth, and teach us to be wise and 
good, if there was no other. But, my child,” he | 
continued, ‘* the Almighty is not only our Crea- 
tor, but preserver, ms there is no creature how- 





ever insignificant, which He has seen fit to bring 
into existence, but he condescends to provide for | 
its wants and welfare. He teaches the little’ 


sparrows where to build their nests, and if He! 


feeds and takes care of the birds, will he not 


{ 
much more care for us who have souls that can | == 


never die?” 

“Oh yes sir,” replied Almo, ‘‘we sce the birds 
make their nests and get their food in different 
ways: some from the ponds or sea, some from the 
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DESCRIPTIVE. 








Communicated for the Youth’s Companion. 
A LEAF FROM MY JOURNAL, 
Norwicu, Cr. Dec. 1833. 
About 10 o’clock at night, after a fatiguing 


bark of trees, and others from the fields and mead- | ride of 18 hours in a close coach, I arrived in this 
ows, but I cannot tell how people are directed to| city. Rain, sleet, and snow fell during the day 
‘copiously, which rendered travelling not only un- 


go to any particular place.” 


“It is in this way,” said Mr. Conwell, ‘the ! pleasant, but tiresome. 


good man feels a child-like confidence in the care 
of his Heavenly Father, he believes too, that He 
sees him every where, and knows all his wants, 
and he endeavors to please Him by imitating the 
character of His dear Son Jesus Christ, on whom 
he believes and through whom he hopes for every 
needed mercy. 

With such sentiments he proceeds in the business 
of life with humility and circumspection, he con- 
stantly seeks Divine aid, trusting that God will 


together for his good. The operations of Provi- 


dence are not often seen in their progress, but we | the city, and examining its curiosities, &c. 





| 


Indeed I never entered 


the sitting room of a hotel, and witnessed a bright 
blazing fire with more gratitude, than on this oc- 
casion. 
/some degree similar to those of a mariner who 
having through much hardship and suffering out- 
lived the storm and tempest, at length enters his 
desired port in safety. 


I think my feelings must have been in 


Although a resting place was so acceptable, yet 
it was no very agreeable announcement, that I was 


obliged to wait two days in this city for a convey- 
guide him by his spirit, and make all things work | 


ance to New York. This time gave mea 
venient opportunity for becoming acquainted with 


The 


know that the effect is intended to be for our good. | next morning after my arrival in the city, I arose, 
Sometimes, however, in the course of events, | after a season of refreshing slumber,—the storm 
we see remarkable instances of the interposition | had ceased, the sleet and snow had all vanished, 


of Providence. 


What, but the wisdom of the! and the sun shone out with the mildness and clear- 


Most High, could have directed and emboldened | ness of an April morning. 


our fore-fathers to embark their all, and venture 
three thousand miles across the ocean to this un- 
cultivated country, the undisputed abode of sav- 
age men and ferocious beasts of prey? But to 
give you an instance nearer to our feelings, I 
will remind you of the preservation of your sister 
Orra. It was the All-seeing Eye, that watched 
over her, and although you were only intent on 
your own amusement, still you were opportunely 
brought to her relief; had you arrived a few min- 
utes later, she would in all probability have been 
drowned.” 

‘**And how would you judge of the care of Provi- 
dence then?” enquired Almo. ‘‘ In that case,” 
replied Mr. Conwell, ‘‘ though we should all have 
lamented the loss of our dear little friend, and you 
in particular have been overwhelmed with sorrow, 
still in the end we should have come to the con- 
clusion, that as ‘‘ the Almighty does not willingly 
afflict or grieve the children of men,”’ so the event 
was intended to fulfil some wise design inscrutable 


to us short sighted mortals, for in every case we 


must believe that ‘‘ the Lord of all the earth will 
do right.” 

**QOh sir,”? said Almo, ‘‘ how plain you make 
every thing. Now I see that if we love God and 
keep his commandments and trust him for every 
thing, we may be happy, and know that the good 
spirit is in our hearts to direct us in the right 
way.” ‘‘ May all my dear young friends here,” 
replied Mr. Conwell, ‘‘have but a conscience 
void of offence towards God and towards man, 
and all will be well with them, both in this life 
and that which is tocome, which has no end.” A 
short silence ensued while their minds were ap- 
parently impressed with conviction of the truths 
to which they had been listening. The evening 
being now far spent, the party engaged in their 
usual devotional exercises. They first sung an 
evening hymn, and then united in thanksgiving 
and prayer to their Almighty Father, after which 
they repaired to their several habitations, and to 
welcome peaceful rest. [Christian Indez. 








Sincerity.—Sincerity lies in the heart like a small 
piece of gold at the bottom of a river; he that would 
find it must stay till the water is clear, and then he 
will see it sparkling at the bottom. [Flavel. 


‘the accommodation of families. In one part of the 








Some of the leading facts in a description of the 
city, I will here transcribe. Norwich is situated 
at the junction of two small rivers, which together 
form a navigable river called the Thames. This 
river is about 20 miles long and empties into 
Long Island Sound. Several vessels from this 
place and New London are employed in the whal- 
ing business. 

The surface of the land is generally rocky and 
uneven. The banks of the rivers are steep and 
rocky. Apart from the well defined marks of 
civilization, one might easily fancy himself wan- 
dering near the rocky mountains. There are now 
two extensive manufacturing establishments in 
operation here. One of them, situated on the 
Yantic river, is near one of the most beautiful 
cascades this country affords. The river is small; 
but the whole stream collects itself at the top, and 
then rushes down a narrow channel worn in the 
solid rock, roaring and laboring itself into a body 
of white foam, until after descending a distance of 
60 or 70 feet, it finds its level in the smooth clear 
waters below. On the right of the falls a perpen- 
dicular wall of rock rises to the distance of nearly 
100 feet; and seems to proudly defy the fury of 
the storm or the roar of the cataract. A few oak 
and pine shrubs growing in a state of nature from 
the fissures of the rocks, gave a wildness and beau- 
ty to the scenery. 

But to leave this subject. From this I strolled 
into the church-yard—not~ for the purpose of 
amusing myself—but thinking that in so doing, I 
might spend an hour profitably. There is a kind 
of melancholy pleasure in visiting a burial 
place, in walking among the marble monuments 
and reading the inscriptions and noticing the 
diversity of ages in the tenants of the cold 
tomb—it all—all has an effect to show us 
our frailty, to bring death near, to solemnize the 
mind, and lead us to prepare to meet the King of 
Terrors in peace. This grave yard has been used 
ever since the town was first settled by the Eng- 
lish. The old part is completely occupied—a 
stone of some description marks every grave— 
numbering in all probably more than two thousand. 
The modern part is beautifullylaid out in squares for 
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enclosure, the sexton was digging a new grave. 
It was for a little girl; and probably just about the 
age of some who read the Youth’s Companion. 
Now I hope that all will consider that life is short 
and uncertain—and live devoted to God—serve 
Him as He requires, and be prepared at any time 
death may come, tobe carried to a happier world. 

Night came on, and I returned to the hotel. 
In the evening I walked about a mile north of the 
city, to visit the burial place of the Indian kings. 
There is 5 or 6 rude stones erected to the memory 
of the royal family of the Mohegan tribe of Indi- 
ans. The name of Uncas is legible on them all, 
and the dates when the different members of the 
family died. The citizens of Norwich are erecting 
by subscription, a white marble monument to the 
memory of Samuel Uncas, the great Sachem 
who was always the firm friend of the whites. 
The corner stone of the monument was laid by 
Gen. Andrew Jackson, President of the United 
States, June 18, 1833, while on his tour through 
Néw England. The old slate stone that marked 
the resting place of the famous chieftain is now 
kept in the office of Esq. , for the inspection 
of visiters. Some part of the inscription is illegi- 
ble, it being so moss grown, and worn by time. 
The poetic Epitaph, which no doubt isthe produc- 
tion of an Indian genius, is very plain. The fol- 
lowing is the inscription, as I took it off with a 
pencil:— 

“* Samuel Uncas, Sachem of the Mohegan tribe 
of Indians. Died 1740. 

For virtue, wit, and sterling sense, 
For temper mild, for eloquence, 

For courage bold, for things wurhagen, 
He was the glory of Mohegan; 

Whose death caused great lamentation, 
Both to English and the Indian nation.” 

There is now about 80 of the Mohegan Indians 
living about 2 miles south of Norwich. They 
own incommon about two thousand acres of land, 
which is rented to the whites by their agent. The 
avails are divided among them for their support. 
They are indolent and rather dissipated—and are 
decreasing very fast. The benevolent ladies of 
Connecticut; have erected a church and provided 
a minister for their spiritual instruction. But 
alas! the glory of the red manhas passed. A few 
relics of the once haughty tribes yet linger to re- 
mind their white oppressors, that the soil and the 
home which they now enjoy, is usurped, and not 
their rightful inheritance. 
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THE CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 

‘*T wonder what I shall have for a Christmas 
present this year,” I heard a little girl exclaim 
the other day. ‘‘I hope it won’t be a book, for 
Iam tired of reading. I had much rather have 
a new doll, or a work-box, or some puzzles to 
play with—books are so dull. Don’t you re- 
member, mother, the book that aunt Sophia sent 
me, last year, how pleased I was with it for a few 
days; but when the pictures became old and 
torn, I was heartily sick of it—the print was fine; 
but oh, [had so much rather have something be- 
sides a book,” 

Thus reasoned this little playful child, when 
she was not old enough to know the use of 
knowledge and the value of books. Fearing that 
she is not alone, and that some other little girl 
may have the same opinion, and wish like her 
. for something else, I will tell you something of 

the uses of knowledge and the effects of ignorance, 
in the story of two children with whom I am well 
acquainted. 

One was a cheerful, happy child, who took 
great pleasure in listening to the kind hints of 
teachers and friends, who were always giving 
advice, with respect to her choice of books and 
selection of companions. At an early age she 
evinced a desire to learn useful things, and they 
were not only learned, but retained by her. I 
fear among some children, that what they acquire 
j8 soon forgotten. Now this is worse than use- 


less—for we burden the memory to no purpose, 
unless we retain and practise all the good results 
of our knowledge. 

Miss Caroline did so—and at the age of 10 
years, she was able to give a pretty good account 
of the geography of our own country, and to tell 
most of the wonderful events recorded about it. 
She had been often told by her mother that it was 
a pitiable mistake, to be able to give a better ac- 
count of places and events, which occurred thous- 
ands of miles from our own fireside, while we were 
ignorant of things directly about us. 

This useful knowledge became, to our young 
friend, a source of constant pleasure. She was 
never lonely, for her mind could gather, from 
its rich treasury, that which made her forgetful 
of herself. She was scarcely ever sad—for she 
saw all nature smiling: and if even inanimate 
creation could be clothed in sunny beams, how 
much more ought that mind to be, that can ap- 
preciate all the beauties thus widely scattered 
about us! 

She was never idle. This was the great secret 
of her happiness. Look where you will, and you 
will rarely find an industrious person unhappy. 
Caroline had been taught, that to keep the mind 
active, as well as the hands employed, was the 
only way to keep it in a progresswe state. The 
sun, therefore, did not find her drowsy upon her 
pillow, but awake either to read or commit to 
memory some useful study. 

The fruit of this constant exertion was not only 
the happiness of her mother, and kind friends, 
but it was repaid in her own bosom. She grew 
in knowledge; and this opened to her so many 
sources of enjoyment, that she was the sought- 
for friend, the loved companion, and the cherished 
daughter. 

She grew up, unfolding new charms every year, 
Every body remarked her worth, that knew her, 
and she used smilingly to say, that industry had 
caused her to attain all she knew; for, said she, 
I should have been ignorant and unhappy, had I 
not conquered the idle propensities which often 
tempted, but I believe never led me astray. 

1 would willingly tell you more of the good 
effects of untiring industry and perseverance; but 
my story is yet to be told, ofthe ignorant young lady, 
with whom I am also acquainted. 

It is never pleasant to dwell upon the faults of 
others, nor would I do it, only as it may serve to 
prevent us from following the same track. Miss 
Lucy C. when a mere child of four years old, 
would shrink from doing any thing, which a kind 
aunt imposed upon her, with whom she lived; and 
even if she did as she was bidden, it wasa drudg- 
ery to her, and every thing done as a task; 
and because it must be done, is generally poorly 
performed. 

This little girl was the very reverse of the 
other, which I have given you as her contrast. 
She was idle, and therefore constantly impatient, 
fretful and unhappy. It is generally the idle who 
are always teasing for something to do; while the 
industrious person commonly finds enough, about 
which to busy himself, without recourse to others, 
to find it for him. 

Lucy did not therefore improve, because she did 
not seek pleasure in learning. Her book was 
to her a useless thing—for if she read or studied 
it, it was lost upon her. Her mind was all in 
confusion, just as if you were to collect an hundred 
different seeds, and throw them all together in a little 
heap, and thus deprive yourself of all the beauty 
and fragrance, which each one separately would 
have yielded. 

Here was the sad effects of idleness—but the 
miserable picture is not quite completed. Future 
years did not remove the omission and neglect of 
earlier ones: she was the dupe of every foolish 
fashion, and the ridicule of all who beheld her. 
And what an old age succeeded!—vain regrets, a 
mind without cultivation, and an unhappy end— 
and all this was the .indulgence of early idleness. 














Feel then, children, that you have work to do 
now. There is no such thing, as repairing what 


—- IT 


—————— 


is now neglected: all our time was given us for 
improvement, and our wasted moments are like 
borrowing a sum of money, and by suffering it to 
lie unpaid, the interest will entirely consume the 
original sum obtained. 

Time is lent us; and unless we profitably 
invest it, we shall lose all the precious benefits 
that might have accrued from the improvement 
of it. [Juvenile Repository. 





SHARKS AND SHIPWRECKS, 





Henry. Come, Thomas, tell me about another 
shipwreck. If I had been at sea as long as you 
have been there, I should talk about shipwrecks 
from morning to night. A shipwreck is a famous 
thing. 

Thomas. Ay, master Henry, you may think 
so, but if you had ever heard the howling of the 
storm at midnight, the creaking and the crashing 
of the ship’s timbers; if you had ever been hud- 
dled with twenty other shivering wretches into a 
boat, and been tossed about on the roaring billows, 

‘** One wide water all around you, 

All above you one black sky.” 
you would not think a shipwreck so famous a thing 
as you now do, 

H. Never mind that now, Thomas; do tell me 
something about a shark, or a shipwreck. 

T. Perhaps you would like to hear about both of 
them together? 

H. O yes, that will be capital; come, begin 
now, for I am quite ready. 

T. You generally are, master Henry; however, 
I will do my best. 

H. There is a good Thomas, do begin. 

T. I am going to tell you of a vessel, that was 
wrecked off the Havannah. 

H. Where is the Havannah? 

T. In the West Indies. The crew all got into 
the beat, but the sea ran high, and the boat was 
presently upset. 

M. Ah! then they were all swallowed up by the 
raging waves, 

T. Not exactly so, though it might have been 
better for many of them if it had been as you say, 
poor wretches! 

H. Why, what happened to them? 

T. I will tell you. After a time, rough as the 
sea was, the sailors righted the boat again, but, 
while they were baling her, a shark was seen at 
no great distance. 

H. Ashark! what a fright they must all of them 
have been in! 

T. You may say that, without mistaking the 
matter. Death was around them on all sides, but 
they struggled hard to escape. They knew very 
well, that if a drop of blood should be shed, it 
would be scented by the pilot-fish. 

H. The pilot-fish! what is that? 

T. A small fish that swims before the shark. 
It is very quick-scented, and is said to go back- 
wards and forwards to tell the shark where its 
prey is to be found. The pilot fish istothe shark 
what the jackall is to the lion. This rapid little 
hunter of the deep, is always to be seen where 
sharks abound. 

H. Well, gé on. 

T. A little after that, there were no less than 
fifteen sharks among them. 

H. Fifteen sharks! and how many sailors? 

T. Twenty-two. The boat was again upset, 
and the sharks and the poor sailors were all 
together. 

H. What aterrible situation! I dare say the 
poor fellows were swallowed up directly. ; 

T. At first the sharks did not appear inclined 
to do any mischief, but swam about, playing, leap- 
ing, and rubbing against the men. This however, 
did not last long; aloud shriek was uttered by 
one poor seaman, and well he might shriek, for 
one of his legs had been bitten short off, and was 
in a moment swallowed by the shark, 

H. Dreadful! 
T. No sooner had blood been tasted by these 








devouring monsters, than they all came on togeth- 
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er, and then you may guess the havock they made. 
Limb after limb was bitten off; shriek after shriek 
mingled with the howling storm. Some of the 


men sunk through fear, to rise no more; and oth-|} wines, an 





subject toa Presbyterian congregation in Scot- 
land. He chose the subject of Temperance. On 
his arrival at the church, he was surprised to find 
** choice liquors’? exposed for sale in 


ers were torn away from the sides of the boat, to| the basement story of the sacred edifice, through 


which they had vainly clung. 


which he was obliged to pass, in entering the 


H. I never heard such a dreadful account|church. He informed the good minister in whose 


before! 


T. Life is sweet in the midst of the greatest 


pulpit he was to preach, that it was his intention 
in his discourse to hold those spirit casks up in all 


dangers, and the poor fellows tried hard to save | their true horror before the eyes of the congrega- 


themselves. The boat was once more righted, 
and two seamen succeeded in getting into it. 


tion. The clergyman earnestly and imploringly 
urged him to desist from his purpose. ‘‘I did 


H. J am glad of that; I wish they had all got | not,’’ continued the Dr. ‘‘as I intended, expose 


into it. 


T. The sharks swam round the boat, and tried 
to upset it; but, finding they could not do so, they |thoughts down cellar. 


the horror of the fact directly before them—but 
I threw out several innuendoes, that sent their 
On leaving the church, 


swam away and the two seamen, exhausted with | through the spirit lined passage, I noticed over 


their exertions, sank down into the boat and fell 


asleep. 
H. And what became of them at last? 


T. They were picked up the next day by a ship 
which happened to sail near, so that they escaped 


the dangers of the sharks and shipwreck. 
H. This is the most wonderful account, surely, 
that ever was related! 


T. Let it lead your mind, master Henry, to 
pity poor sailors, who ‘‘ go down to the sea in 


ships;’’ who ‘‘ do business in great waters,”’ and 
‘‘ see the works of the Lord, and his wonders in 
the deep.” Let it make you more grateful in 
being preserved from dangers which others endure, 
and inerease your desire to trust in the Lord of 
life and glory, who ‘‘ walketh on the wings of the 
_wind,”’ and ‘‘ holdeth the sea in the hollow of his 
hand.” [London Child’s Companion. 
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Letters from Reformed Boys.—.Vo. III. 














Letter from a Boy who was an inmate of the Boston | ——— 
House of Reformation, to the late Superintendent of 


that Institution. 


the door leading into the street, the following 
lines, which contain a good degree of wit as well 
as truth. 

There is spirit above 

And spirit below; 

The spirit above 

Is the spirit of love, 

The spirit below 

Is the spirit of woe. 

The spirit above 

Is the spirit divine, 


The spirit below 
Is the spirit of wine.” 


The Dr. concluded his remarks, by alluding to 
the influence of American example in the cause 
of Temperance, over the nations of Europe. Par- 
ticularly, he urged the necessity of sustaining the 


influence already obtained by the circumstance of 
Americans having first engaged in this glorious 
and heavenly work. 

New York, Dec. 1833. A. 
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Extracts from a School Journal.—.V0O. I. 
Mr. Wi.x1s,—The teachers of a school are in the habit 


Dear Friend,—Yours of the 3d ult. was duly | of keeping a school-journal, which.they read aloud every 


received. 


I fear yom are disappointed as regards Saturday. The scholars have been interested in it, and per- 
my punctuality in writing to you; but be not, T| 
beg of you—the only and best apology for not 
writing, is, a want of sufficient time, to write 
you on the subject you requested. Accor- 


haps your young readers may find occasionally a useful hint. 


Oct.—Two of the scholars wished to sit togeth- 
er, but as they were inclined to whisper, it was 


' ; Piet thought best to separate them. As it might be 
ding are ee atone | expected, they were a little displeased, and one 

you all, J < ¢ © © fet ole fhe of them left her seat, contrary to permission, and 
have wished t +" ,; dof if: I feel that 1) emt over the other side of the room, to sit with 
on hone eset te | nt MP God's the same little girl from whom she had just been 


command, and I pray to God, that he will pardon 
and forgive this and all other sins, which I have 


committed, in thought, word, or deed. 


separated. Was her example a good one? Was 
she happier for having disobeyed? She did not 
look so happy, as when she came with a bright 


Yesterday I attended the Episcopal Church as face to us yesterday, to say she had not whispered 


you requested, and heard a good sermon on the 
I hope you will pardon my 


all day. 
The question has been asked us, several times, 


subject of pra if an individual has lost his or her ticket, if it mi 
iti ; : , if it might 
wa by — fo ei ty a eo not be reprinted by themselves and be accepted 


less, and it is my heart’s desire and prayer to God, 


at the end of the quarter? and the answer that it 


that you will still continue to be a father, and that could not be, seemed to give the scholars the im- 


sy See fp eter se neg ot eo succeed in making them see the principles upon 
bd 


son ought to. 


pression that it was unjust. Now, if we can 


much alarm about the cholera, among the boys or which we act, they will think it is perfectly just. 


the citizens generally. 


I am, with all due honor By allowing this, we give the individual an oppor- 


and respect, your obedient boy—in haste, tunity to be dishonest if she chooses, and bring in 


WILLIAM. 





Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
TEMPERANCE IN SCOTLAND. 


A few evenings since, I attended a Temperance 


meeting in the Spring street church. Several 
gentlemen from different parts of the United States 
addressed the meeting with much spirit and vigor. 
Dr. Beman of Troy spoke in his usual animated 
atid pleasing style. Dr. Cox who has lately re- 
turned from Europe, seemed to be filled to over- 
flowing with the spirit of his subject. He spoke of 
the cause of Temperance in the British dominions, 


and illustrated his remarks by several appropriate 


tickets when they are not merited; and perhaps 
we could not prove they had been guilty of this 
deception. On hearing this, one of the scholars 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Do you think, Miss B. that any of 
us would do it?” Her indignation might remind 
us of Hazael, who when he was told what evil 


he would do unto Israel, said, ‘‘What, is thy ser- 
vant a dog that he should do this great thing?” 
We do not suspect any one, but it is an old 
proverb, that ‘‘ an ounce of prevention is worth 
more than a pound of cure;”’ this means that it is 
better to watch and prevent evil than to punish 
and cure it after it is committed. 


It is upon the 


same preventive system, that when a man loses 


to his estate, i i : 
and spirited anecdotes—one of which I will relate; se SS SS ene, Oe Siena, eee wees 


you can use it as you will. 


Dr. Cox was requested to preach on a@ genera, 


it again, it would be forgery, which would expose 
him to the states’ prison. 


There is a little boy in our school, who has so 

















tender a heart, that he would not intentionally 
hurt a fly. We remember once when a birdgame 
into the school-room, that he was very much dis- 
tressed at the efforts which his teachers were 
obliged to make to repel it, and felt almost indig- 
nant lest they were not sufficiently careful in their 
attempts. Now, all this is very lovely in charac- 
ter; all cruelty, even to birds or insects, is very 
wrong; and it is still worse if it is exercised to- 
wards animals that are wild; and if towards do- 
mestic animals, we cannot refrain from expressing 
our displeasure. But if rudeness and unkindness 
is exercised towards an intelligent being, our 
hearts are grieved. Now this same tender and 
affectionate boy has been the cause of so much 
pain to three of his young companiens, that they 
have cried violently, but he has assured us that 
did not intend to hurt them. We believe him entire- 
ly, but he has acquired a very bad habit which has 
been the cause of the evil—We know he would 
look on this habit in another boy as exceedingly 
disagreeable—perhaps he will ask himself if it is 
not equally so in him, and strive to overcome a 
bad habit. 

A little girl asked if she might speak. 
about my grammar,” said she. ‘‘ Say, Miss A. 
may I speak to Mary R about my grammar?” 
‘** Yes.”” And then, though the teacher took no 
pains to listen, she heard an indistinct mixture of 
words, such as ‘‘ present tense—Will you Mary? 
Imperfect tense, indicative mode. Toor aunt 
Sophronia.” 

These were all the words that were distinctly 
understood; but from the appearance of conceal- 
ment, I should judge the rest were pretty nearly 
the same. I was at first inclined to be amused 
with her artifice; but afterwards reproached my- 
self and felt that it was rather a subject for grief, 
that there was one of our scholars who did not 
‘* speak the truth in her heart.” 


“«Tt’s 








THE STEAM-BOAT, 

While passing down one of our rivers in a 
steam-boat, some years since, being unacquaint- 
ted with any one, I had recourse, for amusement, 
to one of the volumes which composed the steam- 
boat library. I had not been long engaged in 
reading this book, which happened to be a novel, 
when a little boy apparently about six years old, 
stepped up to me, and laying his little hand on my 
knee, and looking up wistfully in my face, said in 
a timid voice, ‘Is that the Bible?’ Confounded 
with the unexpected question, I dropped the-vol- 
ume from my hand, saying, ‘‘No my dear, it is 
not;’ and I gazed at the child with feeli gs of 
astonishment not unmingled with shame. With- 
out stopping a moment, however, the child went, 
in like manner, to every one he saw reading, and 
put the same question, and from every one he 
received a similar reply. He was evidently dis- 
appointed; and I, struck with the singularity of 
the circumstance, and anxious to ascertain the 
boy’s motive in asking the question, said, ‘Come 
here, my child: do you want a Bible?’ ‘ Yes, 
ma’am.’ ‘ Well, here is one for you;’ and open- 
ing a box which contained some tracts J had carried 
for distribution, I gave my Bible to the child. 
The little creature seized it, and as the rain had 
now ceased, ran out of the cabin, and seating 
himself in the corner of the stairs outside, began 
to turn over the leaves with much earnestness, 
I had laid aside my frivolous volume; for 1 felt 
reproved by the child’s question, which struck on 
my conscience, as a voice from heaven. It 
seemed to say, ‘ Have you this morning, ere you 
took your early journey, perused the word of 
God? You had no time, perhaps, to do more 
than offer up your morning tribute of thanks- 
giving, for preservation during the helpless hours 
of sleep, and to implore protection from the un- 
known dangers of the coming day; but you have 
now both time and opportunity. You can read a 
trifling fiction; how much more profitable it is to 
search the oracles of truth! Are you ashamed to 
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be seen reading your Bible? Remember the| 


solemn declaration of Jesus, and dread the conse- 
quences of being ashamed of him or his word. 
Learn, from this child’s example, the value of 
your Bible, and see how God can, out of the 
mouths of babes and sucklings, perfect praise!’ 
But, besides my conscience being awakened, my 
curiosity was excited; and I had full employ- 
ment for my mind in watching the conduct of the 
little boy. 

After turning over the leaves for a few minutes, 
he seemed disconcerted, and carried the book to 
his mother, who was sitting without the cabin, 
and hid from my view by an intervening door. 
rose and placed myself so as to observe the mo- 
tions of the child. The mother turning round at 
that instant, and observing me, politely thanked 
me for lending my Bible to her son; but, added 
she, he can hardly make use of it, for it is a kind 
of Bible he never saw before. I at once perceiv- 
ed the cause of the child’s uneasiness: the Bible 
was not divided into chapters and verses, like the 
common version; and the boy could not readily 
find the passages he wished to refer to. I now 
learned that he was at a Sabbath school in : 
that he was very fond of learning voluntary tasks, 
and that being about to spend the ensuing week 
at the house of a relation who had children of his 
own age, with whom he would naturally be much 
occupied, the little creature was desirous of learn- 
ing his tasks on his way to this scene of promised 
pleasure, that they might be ready fixed in his 
memory against next Lord’s day evening. 

[S. S. Treasury. 

















NATURAL HISTORY. 





THE SPRINGBOK, OR SPRINGER. 

The Springbok is one of the most beautiful ani- 
mals of the antelope kind, in South Africa. It is 
about two feet and ahalf high, and three feet long. 

The general color is brown or alight rust color, 
the breast and belly are white. The hair is fine 
and slfért, but there is a white stripe on the back, 
consisting of longer hairs, which the animal is 
able to expand, when it takes those remarkable 
leaps, from which it derives its name. When 
travelling in haste, or pursued, they frequently 
take an extraordinary bound rising to the height 
of eight feet into the air, and appear as if about to 
take flight. It is curious and amusing to see them 
jumping over each other’s heads, with the long 
white hair on their backs spread out tothe breadth 
of eight or nine inches. 

Sometimes, in asevere drought, they leave their 
haunts in the Bushman country, and come down 
to the borders of the Cape colony in immense 
herds, covering the plains as far as the eye can 
reach. As many as twenty or thirty thousand 
may be seen at one time. These migrations are 
very distressing to the farmers, as the Springboks 
reap every green thing level with the ground. 
Their flesh is very delicate and juicy. 

[ Youth's Friend. 


THE SPIDER, 

A boy accompanied his father into the vineyard. 
He there discovered a bee in a spider’s web. 
The spider had already opered his threatenin 
teeth to kill the bee. But the boy liberated the 
bee and destroyed the web of the spider. 

The father of the boy who saw it, inquired 
How can you esteem the instinct and dexterity of 
this animal so little, as to destroy its web, on which 
so much-skill and labor have been bestowed? 
Did you not observe with what beauty and regu- 
larity the tender threads were arranged; how can 
you then, at the same time, be so compassionate, 
and yet so severe? 

The boy replied, Is not the ingenuity of the 
spider wicked, and does it not tend to kill and 
destroy? But the bee gathers honey and wax in 
its hive. Therefore I liberated the bee and des- 
— the web of the spider. 

he father commended the judgment of ingenu- 
ous simplicity, which condemns the bright cunning 








that springs from selfishness and aims at mischief 
and ruin. 

But, continued the father, perhaps you have 
still done injustice to the spider. See, it defends 
our ripe grapes from the flies and wasps, with the 
web which it spins over them. 

Does it do this, inquired the boy, to protect 
the fruit, or rather to satisfy its own thirst for 
blood? 

True, answered the father, they concern them- 
selves but little about the grapes. 

O, said the boy, the good which they practice 
without designing it, is of no value. A good 
motive is all that makes a good action estimable 
and lovely. 

Very true! said the father, our thanks are due 
to [God,] who knows how to employ what is vic- 
.ious and unfriendly, in the preservation of what is 

ood and useful. 

Then the boy inquired, Why does the spider 
sit alone in its web, whilst the bees live together 
in social union, and work for general good? 
Thus the spider ought to make a large common net. 

Dear child, replied the father, many can unite 
only in noble designs. The alliance of wickedness 
and selfishness, carries the seed of ruin in itself. 
Therefore wise [Providence] will not attempt 
what man has so often found impossible and 
destructive. [Parley’s Magazine. 
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BOYS HAVE SOULS. 

On a rainy day lately, a gentleman meta little boy 
at the north part of the city, with a wheelbarrow, load- 
ed with chips and boards, who appeared to have an 
interesting countenance. He asked himif he hada 
soul? ‘O yes, sir,” said he, “ I am sure of that.” 
“* Do you think yourself to be a sinner?” =‘ O yessir, 
I know I ama great sinner.” ‘ Where did you learn 
that you area sinner?” ‘I go to Mr. Blagden’s meet- 
ing, and I there learnt that Iam a sinner, and need a 
Saviour—O I cannot live without a Saviour.” 

Are there not many readers of the Companion who 
know that they have souls? that they have something 
within them, which the beasts and the birds and the 
fishes have not’ something that will not die when the 
body dies; but will leave the body at death, and go up 
to God to be judged for what it has done while in the 
body inthis world? But do they feel like the little boy 
above mentioned, that they are great sinners because 
they have not loved God and thanked him and praised 
himasthey ought for his greatness,and goodness tothem. 
Do they feel that they need a Saviour to redeem their 
souls from the punishment they deserve, and that they 
** cannot live without a Saviour?” All who feel thus 
will be likely to find the Saviour, for he has said, 
‘¢ suffer little children to come unto me and forbid them 
not”—and this will probably be a happy New Year 
indeed to them. 

But O, if there are any of our readers who do not 
think at all about these things; who can eat and sleep 
like the brutes, without thanking God for his goodness 
to them—let them consider that there is to be a judg- 
ment after death; and that the little boy who was 


& | wheeling chips on a rainy day, and yet loved the Sa- 


viour, will probably be in Heaven, while many a care- 
less child will be excluded from that happy place, and 
be sent away to be punished with the wicked forever. 

Many of the youth and children in Boston, are 
thinking seriously on this subject, and earnestly seek- 
ing the Saviour. May all our readers be so happy the 
present year as to find him; and may they love and 
serve him all their days, that they may rejoice in his 
presence forever in Heaven. 





MISCELLANY. 








Miscellaneous Selections for the Youth’s Companion, by A. 
Employment of Time. 





A certain historian gives the following account of an 
excellent set of men among the eastern Indians.— 





** Wisdom is the pursuit, as well of the oJd m 
teachers, as of the young, their disciples. Nor ee 
any thing among them that Ido so much praise as 
their aversion to sloth and idleness. When the tables 
are over spread, before the meat is set on them, all the 
youths assembling to their meal, are asked by their 
masters, In what useful task they have been employed 
from sunrise to that time? One represents himself as 
having been an arbiter, and succeded by his prudent 
management in composing a difference; in makin 
those friends, who were at variance. A second has 
been aying obedience to his parent’s commands, A 
third had made some discovery by his own application 
or learned something by another’s instruction. The 
rest gave an account of themselves in the same way 
He who has done nothing to deserve a dinner, isturn- 
ed out of doors without one, and obliged to work,while 
the others enjoy the fruits of their application.” 





Moperation.—Moderation may be considered as 
atree, of which the root is contentment and the fruit 
repose. ; 

Prupence.—True prudence is tosee from the com- 
mencement of an affair what will be the end of it. 








Ameition.—Ambition travels on a road too narr 
1 f ow 
for friendship,—too steep for safety. 





Agesilaus, king of Sparta, being asked ‘* What he 
thought most proper for boys to learn??? answered 
‘** What they ought to do when they come to be men.” 


No man can safely go abroad, that does not love to 
stay at home; no man can safely speak, that does not 
willingly hold his tongue; no man can safely govern 
that would not willingly become subject; no man can 
safely command, that has not truly learned to obey; 
and no man can safely rejoice, but he that has the testi- 
mony of a good conscience. 





“If the beginnings of life have been vanity, its latter 
end can be no other than vewation of spirit.” 





_ “Every man has in his own life follies enough— 
in his own mind troubles enough—in the performance 
of his duties deficiencies enough—in his own for- 
tunes evils enough, without minding other people’s 
business.”” 





‘*‘ Our pleasures are for the most part, short, false, 
and deceitful; and like drunkenness, revenge the 
joily madness of one hour, with the sad repentance 
of many.” 





** On every occasion, when you discourse, think first 
and look narrowly what you speak—of whom you 
speak—to whom you speak—how you speak—and 
where you speak—and what you speak. Speak wisely, 
speak truly, lest you bring yourself into great trouble.” 


_ ‘A false friend is like a shadow on a dial, it appears 
in clear weather, but vanishes as soon as that is 
cloudy.” 














POETRY. 
HYMN, 4 
With reference to the first Sabbath in the New 
Year. 
Presented to the Scholars of Mason street Sabbath 


School, Boston. 


‘* Gop of mercy, throned on high, 

Listen from thy lofty seat, 
Hear, O hear our feeble cry, 

Guide, O guide our wandering feet. 
Young and erring travellers, we 

All our dangers do not know; 
Scarcely fear the stormy sea, 

Hardly feel the tempest blow. 
Jesus, lover of the young, 

Cleanse us with thy blood divine; 
Ere the tide of sin grows strong, 

Save us, keep us, make us thine. 
When perplex’d in danger’s snare, 

Thou alone our guide can’st be; 
When oppress’d with wo and care, 

Whom have we to trust but Thee? 
Lord ! instruct us then and pour 

e and love on ev’ry soul; 

Hore, till time shal! be no more, 

Love, while endless ages roll. 


Then let years their fight maintain, 
We will spend them all for Gop; 

Seon we'll wing our happy way, 
To the Saviour’s bright abode.” 




















